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Robert the Brave. 
(Continued.) 

Tur slight noise, without causing 
which it was impossible to open the 
door of the gallery, had been heard by 
$ 9% the attendant of the countess who was 
most in her favour. Alarmed at this 
unusual noise, she listened, and pres- 
ently heard persons talking in a low 
voice, and in an animated manner.Her 
terror increased every instant, she 
leaped from her bed, dressed herself 
in haste, and flew to the apartment of 
the countess. She there found the 
count, who was still awake, and who 
interrogated her strictly’ concerning 
the noises she had heard. Her answers 
strongly excited his suspicions, and 
seizing a flambeau, he proceeded with 
haste to the apartment of Elvige. He 
entered. At the sight of him, Robert, 
transfixed with consternation, stood 
motionless; Elvige raised her hands 
‘owards heaven, and uttered a loud 
thriek ; while Roger, actuated only 
by despair, advanced hastily to his fa- 
ther, to mect alone the first emotions 






















of his rage. The count surveyed for 
a moment the victims.—‘ Insolent,’ 
exclaimed he, addressing Robert, ‘ is 
itthus you repay my goodness? I 
shall know hew to punish ycu. Leave 
my presence this momente;, And as 
for you, whom I am ¢shamed to call 
my son, I will take proper measures 
to save you from the infamy into which 
you are ready to plunge.’ After these 
words he preserved a profound si- 
lence, which Roger dared not inter- 
rupt. He did not even attempt to de- 
precate his anger, as he knew well 
that his tears would only tend to irri- 
tate him more. The count, after hay- 
ing darted on Elvige a look express. 
ive of rage mingled with contempt, 
left her, and ordered his son to follow 
him to the apartment of the countess. 
Robert, in the mean time made his es- 
cape through the gallery of arms,with- 
out meeting With any obstacle, .nd the 
unhappy Elvige remained alone, over | 
whelmed with despair. 

The count, when he proceeded to 
consider in what manner he should act» 
found the presence of his son a rese 
traint upon him,— Begone,’ said he, 
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therefore, ¢ I cannot look on you with- | 
out blushing. Go, and wait elsewhere | 
the orders [ shall send you.’ Roger 
obeyed, and retired. 

As soon as he was gone, the count 
and countess consulted together. The 
attendant of the latter, who had given 
so great a proof of her zeal, could not 
be suspected by them: they therefore 
spoke aloud, and without reserve, be- 
fore her. They resolved that the un- 
grateful Robert should be shut up in 
a strong castle; that Elvige should 
be confined in one of the towers ; and 
that Roger should not be suffered to 
set out on his travels, till he should 
be brought to blush at his fault, and 
solemnly engage for ever to forget 
Elvige. 

The *miable disposition and gene- 
rosity of Roger had gained him the 
hearts of all around him: he was ador- 
ed by the whole family. The female 
attendant, who had been the occasion 
of the discovery of his interview with 
Elvige, had nursed him in his infancy 
and could not remain insensible to 
the misfortunes she had involuntarily 
brought on him by her alarm. She 
felt that it was notin her power to al. 
ter what had passed ; but she wished 
at least to prove the sincerity of her 
regret and her zeal, by making known 
to him the resolutions that had been 
taken. She even hoped to assuage his 
grief, and remove his resentment, by 
promising that she would continually 
attend to Elvige, and give her all the 
assistance and procure her every com- 
fort in her power. She therefore found 
a pretext to retire as soon as with pro- 
priety she could, and, hastening to the 
young count, informed him of cyery 


The danger that threatened Robert 
restored to Roger all his activity. The 
moments were too precious to be lost 
in deliberation: it was necessary to 
act immediately. Happily the night, 
already far advanced, did not permit 
the count to give his orders, which he 
therefore postponed to the next day. 
In the mean time, Roger flew to his 
friend, 

‘Let us fly,’ said he, ‘ while we 
have yet time to escape, ‘To-morrow 
you will be seized, and shut up in one 
of the strong castles of my father: we 
bave not a moment to lose.’ 

The urgency of this danger roused 
Robert from the consternation in which 
he had remained plunged since the 
humiliating and terrible scene that he 
had witnessed. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, *I will fly for ever 
places where I am only an object of 
hatred and contempt. But you!—' 
you whom I love with so tender 4 
friendship, and whose suffering and 
grief I so sincerely lament, never fot- 
get the sacrifices you owe to your da 
ty and the tranquillity of my sister. | 
implore pity for her: it is only by 
obedience to the commands of your 
father that you can prove to us thatwe 
are ever dear to you.—Fatewell!= 
May you regain happiness and peace ’ 

‘ What !’ exclaimed Roger, § caf 
my friend belicve I can be so mean # 
to abandon him, when I alone have 
caused all his misfortunes ?—Do 10 
imagine I will suffer you to escape 
from my friendship. Nothing shall 
prevent me from following you; # 
never again will I revisit this wretch 
ed dwelling, till my father, convinced 
that I alone was guilty, shall act with 








thing that she had heard. 
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~t a distance from him that | can ob 
tain of him a hearing, and prove to 
him that his son hasa right to demand 
of him happiness.’ 

Robert made every effort to induce 
him to change his resolution, but with- 
out effect. Roger repeated his oath 
a thousand times that he would follow 
him, and was about to take him to- 
watds the forest and scale the walls, 
when Rainulf came up to them. He, 
too, dreading the vengeance of the 
count, had resolved to fly, but he 
joined Robert in entreating Roger to 
remain.—They both fell at his knees; 
but he:answered only by an exclama- 
tion of despair, and fled precipitately 
towards the forest. 

‘I yield then,’ exclaimed Rainulf 
with violent agitation; * but suffer me 
at least to attend and serve you.’ 

At these words, Roger returned, 
and clasped him in his arms, but con- 


| 





jared him not to lose a single mo- 
ment. Rainulf led them to the gate) 


' Ofwhich he had the key, as it led to! 


his residence in the count’s stud, 
where the horse-furniture and armour | 
used on days of ceremony was kept, 
and confided to his care. 

‘Make no delay,’ said he; ‘ take 
the armour and weapons you think 
proper,while I go and prepare horses.’ 

Roger, after some reflection, chose 
the arms usually borne by those who 
aspired to the order of knighthood; 
and Robert was preparing to select 
those carried by the esquires: for it 
Was in that quality that he proposed to 
follow the son of his lord. 

‘What are you doing?’ hastily ex- 
claimed Roger. ‘I have need of a 
brother and companion in arms, will 
Robert refuse to accept these titles ? 








—— 


Let him recoijlect that the choice he 
sha}]l make must determine mine ’ 

Robert still hesitated, till his friend 
threw down the arms he had at first 
taken He then yielded, and consent- 
ed to arm himself in the same man- 
ner, 

Rainulf soon brought them horses 
— Departimmediately,’ said he; “ fol- 
low the walls of the park, and at its 
extremity you will find woods that 
will conceal you from every eye.1 will 
there again join you.—WV ait for me, 
without alarm or anxiety: I must stay 
a few minutes, during which I hope 
I shall be able to render you service.’ 

He then left them, without waiting 
for an answer, and the two friends 
took the way he had pointed out to 
them. 

Rainulf, in the mean time, returned 
to the castle, where he found every 
thing’ perfectly quiet He proceeded 


| to the gallery of arms, and with equal 


speed and silence carried away a great 
part of the dresses and other things 
that had been provided for the use of 
Roger when he should set out on his 
travels. These he placed on a strong 
horse, which he led by the bridle,and 
soon rejoined the two friends. 

A few hours of hard riding were 
sufficient entirely to dissipate all their 
fears of being overtaken. Another 
wood, with the windings of which 
Rainulf was well acquainted, became 
a safe asylum; and when they had 
gone through it, they had passed the 
limits of the territory subject to the 
authority of the count, and discovered 
at a little distance an habitation occu- 
pied bya kinsman of Rainulf’s, where, 
by his advice, they stopped to give 





rest to their horses, and consider in 
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What manner they should proceed to 
‘act. 

When the morning rose, the old 
count, whose sleep had been rendered 
restless anc short by his indignation, 
prepared to punish the offences which 
had provoked his anger. He called 
four of his armed men, and ordered 
them to seize the person of Robert. 
But they sought him.in vain. It was 
expected that he would be found with 
Roger ; but their astonishment re- 
doubled, when it was discovered that 
both had disappeared. They travers- 
ed the gardens, and the forests, aud 
called them with loud shouts, but 
Were answered only by the echoes. 
They returned to the castle, where 
the alarm was soon spread, and made 
inquiries of every one who could be 
supposed capable of giving them any 
information ; but all the answers they 
Teceived only tended to increase the 
suspicions which now began to arise. 
Apprehensive of the anger of the 
count, they shunned his presence, till, 
impatient at the delay with which his 
order were executed, he came to 
inquire the cause of it. He then learn- 
ed that all attempts to find his son and 
Robert had been fruitless. He renew- 
ed the search in person, and soon 
could no longer doubt their flight --- 
His anger became vehement ; he was 
desirous to pursue them, but knew 
not which way to direct his course 
All his inguiries only produced such 
uncertain answers as increased his 
embarrassment He felt that he must 
wait till repentance or necessity should 
bring back his son to his feet. He 
hoped that he would be repu!sedwhere- 
ever he should present himself with- 
out the protection and support of his 
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father, and that the ungrateful Robert 
would not be able to find any asylum 
which might shelter him from his 
vengeance. This hope was sufficient 
to prevent him from attempting a pur- 
suit, but not to diminish his rage, 
which had now no other object on 
which it could satiate itself but the 
unhappy Elvige. 

The fatal surprise of the preced- 
ing night had such an effect on the 
delicate frame of the innocent but hap- 
less sister of Robert, that her blood 
was inflamed with a violent fever— 

When the count entered her apart- 
ment,he reproached her with the flight 
of his son, renewed his threats against 
Robert, ard commanded his attend. 
ants to seize Elvige, and drag her to 
one of the towers of the castle, which 
he destined to be her prison—She 
attempted to throw herself at his knees 
to implore his compassion, but at the 
same moment her strength forsook 
her, and she fell on the ground senses 
less and motionless. Tears flowed 
from the eyes of all present, except 
the count, whose anger rendered him 
insensible ; and he persisted in his 
orders that she shoula be immediate- 


ly conveyed to the tower, whence no 


person expected ever to sec her come 
out. 

The favourite of the countess,faith- 
ful to the promise she had made to 
Roger, and certain that she would be 
less suspected than any one else, now 
offered to attend and guard Elviges 
and the count applauded this new 
proof of her zeal. 

Elvige, a tew hours after she had 
been carried to the tower, was seized 


with violent convulsions, which lasted 
ded by 4 


a long time, and were succee 
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total enfeeblement and langour, the } 
evident forerunner of a very dange- 


rous fit of illness. During her con- 
tinuance in this state, the woman who 
had undertaken to attend her was in 


“‘defatiguble in her endeavours to pre- 


cure her relief, and waited on her 
with the utmost esolicitude, thouyh for 
a considerable time she had litt?e hope 
ofher recovery. At length, howev- 
er, the youth and constuution of El- 
vige triumphed over the disorder, and 
she recovered her strength; though, 
alas! by that recovery, she only be- 
came more sensible to the rigour of 
her fate. 
( To be continue.) 
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THE HILL OF LIFE. 


from the Savage. 

Arming became acquainted with his 
own existence in the valley of Child- 
hood. His couch was composed of 
roses, and canopied over by the boughs 
ofthe orange and the myrtle. Bub- 
bling springs were seen among the 
flowers, and the melody of birds was 
heard amid the branches. The Hill 
of Life appeared before him, and he 
set his face toward the summit of the 
mountain, The ascent is known by 
the name of Youth: it was easy and 
delightful A female form of the most 
tngelic appearance was his constant 
tompanion : her name was Hope. She 
sttewed his path witi, Gowers: and her 
Presence shed abroad the sunshine of 
theerfulness and joy. She led him for- 
Ward by the hand : and distant objects, 
Vhen pointed out by her finger, assum- 
“da supernatural and celestial brillian- 
‘) When he lay dewn to repose, pop 
Mes were strewed on his pillow ; and 





by a ten he woke, his heayenly compan- 
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ion entranced his eyes with her magi. 
cal mirror of ravishing delights — 
Sometimes she turned aside into the 
vardens of pleasure, and bathed in the 
rivers of sensual delight; but when 
he heard at a distance the loud and 
mellow voice of the trumpet of Fame, 
which sounded on the top of the moun- 
‘ain. he brook loose from the allure- 
ments of pleasure, determined to ac- 
quire more substuar tial bliss, by heroic 
exertions. 

\\ he. he had gained the last stage 
of the ascent, he was met by a restless 
being, of a dark and forbidding coun- 
tenance: her name was Care. She 
pressed him into her company, and ate 
tempted to engross his attentioi. But 
her familiar approaches were forbid- 
den by Hope ; and she contented her- 
self with flitting about in his view at 
a distance. 


The summit of the mountain is an 
clevated plain, known by the name of 
Manhood. It commanes an extensive 
prospect on every side; but these 
views are not all equaily delightful — 
When you stand on the mountain and 
cast your eyes backward to te valley 
of Chilchood, the mind is overpowered: 
by conflicting emotions. You review 
with delight the wanderings of infancy 
in the valley of roses ; but this enjoy 
nent is mixed with an inexpressible 
setiment of sorrow and regret; the 
thought of joys never to be repeated, 
and of pleasures forever gone ! 

The ascent of Youth is viewed still 
with less complacency. The aberra- 
tions, in this part of the journey, give 
to the prospect a bitterness and gloom 
that cloud the enjoyment. “ Sweet 
humble vale!” said Armine, looking 








through the Jong yista of Youth, tothe 
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commencement of his journey, -—! 
“ Sweet humble vale! your delights 
are forever vanished! your pleasures 
can never return!” 

Having thus said, he turned himself 
around to take a view of the elevated 
plain on which he stood The face of 
the country was various; some parts 
were covered with thistles and thorns; 
and others were crowned ,with proud 
forests of oak, and groves of towering 
poplars. In some parts were to be 
seen “cloud capt towers and gorgeous 
palaces; and in others the sordid and 
miserable “ huts of cheerless poverty.” 
Some of the inhabitants build houses 
of marble, as though their residence 
in the place were never to have an end; 
while multitudes are crowded in cot- 
tages ofclay. Dark clouds hang con- 
stantly over the mountain: some con 
template their appearance with calm- 
ness, but others view them with hor- 


ror and dismay. 
A philosopher, who sat, with the ut- 


most Composure on the point ofa rock, 
and viewed the shifting of the clouds 
through a perspective, beckoned Ar 
mine to approach He obeyed, “I 
perceive,” said the philosopher, by 


gained the summit of the mountain.” 
Armine assented. “ Weil,” continu- 
ed the sage, “you will remain here a- 
while: I have, for my part, been ma- 
ny years a resident on this plain ; and 
must speedily descend on the other 
side of the hill. I observed you, just 
now, looking back on the valley of 
Childhood: have you any objection 
to take a view of the opposite descent?” 
Armine was silent. The philosopher 
took him by the hand and led him to 








the brow of the hill. « The declivity,’’ | 


said he, “as you may perceive, is much 
greater on this side than on the other: 
itis called the Decline of Life. It 
has but a dreary appearance The de- 
scent is rapid into the valley of Old 
Age : andin that valley, rolls the black, 
sluggish,—and bottomless River of 
Death.” Having thus spoken, he sigh- 
ed, and immediately began to descend, 
Armine called after him with a loud 
voice, saying, ** Is the river withouta 
shore? Are there no green fields on 
the other side, where a weary traveller 
may find lasting repose?” The philo- 
sopher turned round, and looked upon 
Armine. There was an expression of 
sadness upon his countenance. “No 
traveller has returned,” said he, “to 
give us any intelligence. There is 
without doubt, a country on the other 
side of the water: I have had a glimpse 
of it myself; but those who are swal- 
lowed up by the River of Death, are, in 
all probability, carried by the rapidity 
of the current into the Dead Sea of eter- 
nal oblivion, Having thus said he put 
sued his way down the mountain. 
(To be continued ) 
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CONNUBIAL DEVOTION. 


Tne following singular instance of 
connubial devotion is extracted from 
the Gazette de France of Thursdays 
the 25th of May last : « An event has 
just happened at Rambouillet which 
has produced a deep sensation at that 
place. A person of the name of Dum- 
inil, who had formerly been a restorae 
teur at Versailles, and had retired 
a small farm, which he cultivated for 
some time, at Auffargis, near Ram 
bouillet, in 1809 lost his wife, whom 
he tenderly loved, and whose t 
visited daily from the time of 
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terment. On the 20th of May, Dum- 
inil took an affectionate leave of his 
friends, tclling them that he was sct- 
ting out upon a long journey. At 


night he dug up the remains of his 
wife, filled her grave with wood— 
placed the bones upon it—fastened his 
feet with astrong iron wire to acramp 
which he had secured in the wall con- 
tiguous to the grave—set fire to the 
faggots, and threw himself upon the 
pile. His body was thus consumed 
with the remains of his wife. He had 
fixed in the wall a piece of free-stone, 
upon whica he had rudely traced this 
epitaph : 

“ Here lies a man who enjoyed hap- 
piness for halfa century; he mixed 
his ashes with thoseof his wife in 1815.” 

Ina niche formed on one of the sides 
of the tomb, was deposited the por- 
trait of his wife, with this inscrip- 
tion : 

“ Augustin Duminil to Mary Jane 
Rafinet, his wife, died 20th April,1809, 
aged 56 years. She was beautiful 35 
years; virtuous and amiable ali her 
life ;no power can separate our ashes.” 

To the external wall of the tomb 
was affixed a label, written with atre- 
mulous hand : 

“Do not’pity me; for thisis a con- 
summation which I have long and de- 
voutly wished—an object which I was 
fesolutely bent upon accomplishing. 
Do not blame me—do not despise me 
—do not insult me. I make a pres- 
ent of my wife’s picture to the com- 
mune. 

“This 2ist of May, 1815, two 
clock in the morning—in the mo- 
ment of precipitating myself upon the 
flames, in order to rejoin my wiie. 

“ DUMINIL.” 











BROWN BEAR OF THE MISSOURL 


From a review of Lewis and Clarke’s Tray- 
els overland to the Pacific Ocean. - 


«“ Tux Indians had given them dread- 
ful accounts of the strength and fe- 
rocity of the brown and grizly bear, 
and they soon had an opportunity of 
realizing the description. In an en- 
counter with two of these furious beasts 
Capt. Lewis was pursued by one of 
them after being wounded, a consid- 
erable distance before he could reload 
his rifle, when a shot from the hunter 
who accompanied him brought him to 
the ground. The wonderful tenacity 
of lite in these animals, added to their 
immense size, renders them extreme- 
ly formidable. Nothing but a shot 
through the brains will stop their ca- 
reer, and this is a very difficult opera- 
tion, on account of two large muscles 
which cover the side of the forehead, 
and the sharp projection of the centre 
of the frontal bone, which is also very 
thick. The following instances will 
more particularly display the nature 


and character of these lords of the 
Missouri. 


“ About five in the afternoon one of 
our men who had been afflicted with 
biles, and suffered to walk on shore, 
came running to the boats with loud 
cries and every symptom of terror 
and distress; for some time after we 
had taken him on board he was so 
much out of breath as to be unable to 
describe the cause of his anxiety, but 
he at length told us that about a mile 
and a half below he had shot a brown 
bear, which immediately turned and 
was in close pursuit of him; but the 
bear being badly wounded could not 
oyertake him. Capt, Lewis with se- 
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ven men immediately went in searchjjeach shot seemed only to direct him 
of him, and having found his track fol- | towards the hunter, till at last he pur- 
lowed him by the blood for a mile,and || sued two of them so closely, that they 
found him concealed in some thick }j threw aside their guns and pouches, 
brush-wood, and shot him with twoj/and jumped down a perpendicular 
balls through the skull. Though some- |} bank of twenty feet into the river; 
what smaller than that killed a fewj}/the bear sprang after them, and was 
days ago, he was a monstrous animal, |} within a few feet of the hindmost, when 
and a most terrible enemy: our man jjone of the hunters on shore shot him 
had shot him through the centre of}}in the head and finally killed him: 
the lungs, yet he had pursued him fu-|/they dragged him to the shore, and 
riously for half a mile, then returned |/found that eight balls had passed 
' more than twice that distance,and with |i through him in different directions ; 
| his talons had prepared himself a bed |i the bear was old and the meat tough, 
in the earth two feet deep and five]}so they took the skin only, and re- 
long, and was perfectly alive when! joined us at camp.—4nalectic Mag. 
they found him, which was at least !| ¢apeeecmsesenenesnnnanananSnnanannasaaannas 
two hourszfter he received the wound.” For the New-York Weckly Museum, 
“’Powards cycning the men in the 3, 
hindmost canoe discovered a large 
brown bear lying in the open grounds, On you ugly creature ; notwithe 
about 300 paces from the river; six |} Standing you are evidently chagrined 
of them, all good hunters, immediate- |) at the complainings of humanity, you 
ly went to attack him, and concealing || are positively graciously picased to be 
themselves by a small eminence came |} facetious: you have introduccd your 
unperceived within forty pacesof him: |] self to the acquaintance of mortals, 
four of the hunters now fired, and |} with that easy degree of courteous fa- 
each lodged a ball in his body, two of || miliarity, which proves you a being of 
them directly through the lungs: the || superior order. You may perhaps 
furious animal sprang up and ran open- |} think me of a very singular cast, but 
mouthed upon them: as he came near, || to tell you the truth I am one of those 
the two hunters who had reserved 'j{free and easy creatures, who puffing 
their fire gave him two wounds, one || out an injury while it is yet recent in 
of which breaking his shoulder retard- | the memory, suffer it instantly toblow 
ed his motion for a moment : but be- || over, and by that means keep myself 
fore they could reload he was so near || ina less irritable situation than I other- 
that they were obliged to run to the || wise should be-I shall therefore plainly 
river, and before they reached it he |! tell you that the crimes you think al- 
had almost overtaken them: two jump- || ledg’d against you wrongfuily, are 
ed into the canoe; the other four se- || most of them stubborn facts—half jest 
perated, and concealing themselves in || half earnest. You say aches, pains 
the willows fired as fast as each could || rheumatisms, and shooting corns, ate 
reload: they struck him several times, |] attributed to your influence ; of that 
byt instead of weakening the monster | assertion I myself am an undoubted 
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proof:.aches and pains of all kinds 
you daily fasten on my poor old bones : 
and as for corns, why I’ve a complete 
corn-patch, whose sudden twitchings 
and shootings goes to my very heart 
every time that you happen to feel in 
an ill-humor. It is likewise now a 
common town-talk that the pestilen- 
tial eMuvia of your sickly breath is 
continually committing people to all 
kinds of miseries; consigning them 
to the ruthless arms of death, and 
rendering them thro’ life poor,wretch- 
ed, nervous, and weak creatures ; for 
my part I am heartily sorry that I was 
not born before nerves came in fash- 
ion, for I might then have brush’d 
thro’ life, passing and repassing your 
worship with a more undaunted heart. 
Besides what I bave mentioned, there 
are several othe: charges against you, 
in the vindication of which I do not 
think you could be acquitted with 
honour. For several days before your 
address to mortals sanctioned this epis- 
tle fiom me, I felt convinced from 
the severe pains and aches that were 
rummaging my bones that your wor- 
ship’ was settling a severe indisposi 

tion upon me, and yesterday morning, 
ere I was scarcely awake, a head al- 
most raving with the violence of the 
pain, and a burning fever, appeared to 
Congratulate meon not having met 
with a disappointment. My various 
diseases are too numerous to mention, 
80 I shall sum them up as briefly Jas 
Possible, by telling you that I am al- 
together in a most disagreeable plight. 
—— (I have actually been obliged to 
lay by my pen several minutes to en- 
Joy to more advantage a comfortable 
fit of sneezing )——all this mischief, 
you see Mr. Weather, is entirely ow- 


H 








ing to your being rather sour and dig- 
agreeable a few evenings since. Do 
pray think of some method by which 
you may redress my grievances ; the 
disorginized state of my nerves will 
scarcely allow my trembling hand any 
longer to keep my pen in contact 
with my paper; so in great haste and 
without further ceremony I subscribe 
myself your worship’s most unwilling- 
ly obedient servant, 


ELIZABETH! E. COMFORTLESS. 
omar: 











NEW-MARRIED COUPLE. 

NorTuinc is more common than to 
see a new-marricd couple setting out 
with a splendour in their equipage, 


furniture, and manner of living which @ 


they have been obliged afterwards to 
retrench. Thus it happens, when they 
have made themselves remarkable by 
a show ofexcessive love: They begin 
with great eclat, are lavish of their 
fondness at first, but their whole stock 
is soon wasted, and their poverty is 
the more insupportable, as their for- 
mer profession has made it more con- 
spicuous. 

Two people who are to pass their 
whole lives together, may surely find 
time enough for dalliance, without 
playing over their pretty tricks in 
public. How ridiculous would it ap- 
pear, if in a large assembly every one 
should select his mate, and the whole 
company should fall into couples, like 
the birds on Valentine’s day!—It is 
certainly no less absurd to see a man 
and his wife eternally toying and tri- 
fling together, 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. —Hud. 


We shall have a house without a 
fault in the next world. 


huccomer 
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VARIETY. 


== 
MUTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 








Iw the year 1504, only SIA years ago, 
the master of the ceremonies of Pope 
Julius II. ranked the powers of Eu- 
rope as follow : 


1 Germany 13 Bohemia 

2 Rome 14 Poland 

3 France 15 Denmark 

4 Spain 16 Venetian Rep. 
5 Arragon 17 Brittanny 

6 Portugal 18 Burgundy 

7 England 19 Bavaria 

8 Sicily 20 Brandenburg 
9 Scotland 21 Saxony 


10 Hungary 22 Austria 


11 Navarre 23 Savoy 
12 Cyprus 24 Florence. 

How melancholy is the work of na- 
tions since this memorable period ! 
Where now is proud, imperial Romie, 

® whose frown spread terror and dismay 
throughout the civilized world? Alas! 
the sun of her glory has been long 
since shorn of its beams—and she,the 
once famed mistress of the universe, 
is hardly a speck in the scale of na- 
tions! The same question muy be ask- 
ed with regard to a majority of the 
kingdoms and principalities which at 
that period shone with sp!endor inthe 
political constellation; and which have 
since bid “ farewell, a long farewell,” 
toall their greatness. ' 
note.—Neither Russia nor Prussia 
appear upon the list; they were then 
of too little importance to assume a 
rank among civilized nations. 


oro 
THE NEVADO DEL CHIMBORAZO. 


M. Humboldt, and his associate tra- 
weller, give the following account of 
this famous mountain :+~“ Having ar- 
rived, with our instruments, on a nar- 
row iedge of porphyruic rock, which 
projected from the vast ficld, of unfath- 
fomed snow,—on the eastern slope of 
Chimborazo, a chasm,500 fect wide pre- 
vented our furthurascent. The air was 
here reduced to half its usual density, 
and felt intensely cold and piercing,— 
Respiration was laborious, and blood 





' 


eee 








—-- | 
ee 


oozed from their eyes, their lips, and 
their gums. They stood on the high- 
est spot ever trod by man. Its height, 
ascertained from barometical obserya- 
tion, was 19,300 feet above the level ot 
the sea. From that extreme station, 
the top of Chimborazo was found, by 
trigonometrical measurement, to be 
2140 feet still higher, 





PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC OCEANS. 


The Continent of America is distin- 
guished above the old world, by ma- 
jestic rivers, and natural indentings, 
which fit it for being the scene of the 
most extended commerce Perhaps, 
at some period, when this vast region is 
crowded with anactive and wealthy po- 
palation, those advantages will be im- 
proved by the creative. powers ofart, 
and navigable communications opened 
between the Pacific and Atlantic O- 
ceaus. M. Humooldt numercics no 
fewer than nine different pointsy—at 
which a junction could be attempted, 
with the best prospect of succes. 





PASSION AND SENTIMENT OF LOVE, 


The fassion of love impels to great 
efforts ; the sentiment enables us 
make great sacrifices. Passion ied 
seeks its own gratification, consequent 
ly iets no obstacle stay its pursuit of 
one object. Sentiment on the contra- 
ry, has only the happiness of its aim; 
therefore submits to every restraint 
bears every privation,struggies against 
all its desires, consents even to appear 
cold, capricious, almost unworthy in 
the eyes of the person beloved, for the 
sake of preserving her from sorrow oF 
from censure. 

—_-+o 

All excess is ill; but drunkenness 

is of the worst sort. 





ANECDOTES, 

A fellow being brought before a 
justice on a charge of stealing /eads 
the magistrate shook his head, looked 
at the culprit, exclaimed—« This 18 4 
heavy charge, indeed }” 
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Near Market Drayton is a public-f ise visited him at his obscure dwell- 
house called the Your Adis, which are!) ing: he sent medicines and nourish- 
severally represented oa the sign-|' ment; but, notwithstanding this kind 
board, the first three by a king, a par-: attention, he died, first making a widl 
son, and a soldier; from the mouth of and bequeathing all he possessed to 
each issues a descriptive label: the. his protector. Conceive the astonish- 
monarch says, “1 govern All;” the! ment of the genueman when he found 
divine, “ | pray for All;” tae soldier, that the obj- ct of his bounty had trans- 











“| fight for All: and John Bull, in 
a waggoner’s frock, stands, archly ex- 
claiming But ZI pay for Ali !” 
p ea 
WINE AND BARK. 

A gentleman in Duolin, some time | 
ago, had in his service a honest Ht-}j 
bernian, na‘ned: Barney He complain- | 
ed one day to his master of illness, and | 





observed that a protessional gentleman | 
had recommended him to take red) 
wine and bark, but lamented his ina- || 
bility to purchase so expensive a me- 
dicine. The gentleman being of a gen- 
erous disposition, exhorted Barney not | 
to make himself uneasy; “ Here ho-| 
ney, take this,” he exclaimed handing || 
over to him a bottle of wine; “ and 
wien that is gone, come to me for a- 
nother.” Barney bowed and retired ; 
but scarcely had he left the room, ere 
his master was surprised with a loud 
and repeated noise, similar to that ofa 
dog; he rang the bell and enquiring 
the cause ; when Barney told him he 
had merely been taking a little of the 
Wine, and, following the doctor’s pre- 
scription, had been darking afterwards. 





A RECENT AND EXTRAORDINARY 
ANECDOTE. 


Near the turnpike gate on Kent road, 
London, for many years stood a lame 
beggar. A gentleman had noticed the 
mendicant for some time,—and was 
much pleased with his mild demeanor 
and address. He had long been in the 
habit of giving him a penny every 
morning at nine o’clock, when. on his 
Way to the city, he now, we are told, 
holds an official situation in the Bank. 
This apparently distressed cbject be- 








came lately very infirm, and no longer 


ferred to him the sum of fifteen hun- 


dred founds ! 





THE SAGACIvWUS INDIAN. 


Aw Indian of Peru, who had lost a 
horse, discovered after ailigent search, 
that a Spaniard had stolen it) He com- 
plained toa magistrate ofthe place,and 
the parties were ordered to appear ; 
when the Spaniard offering to swear 
that the horse was his own, the poor 
Indian was on the point of loosing his 
cause ; but suddenly throwing a cloak 
over the horse’s head, he said to the 
Spaniard—* If it be really your horse, 
you can surely tell of which eye he 
is blind.” The Spaniard, after some 
hesitation and dependiag at least on 
the chance of the guess, said it was 
his left—* May it please your wor- 
ship,” said the Indian, and taking the 
cloak off he is blind of neither.” The 
judge perceiving the roguery of the 
Spaniard aud admiring the natural 
acuteness of the Indian, ordered the 
horse to be restored to him with cost 
of suit, and committed the thief to 
prison. — 


CHARITY. 
It was acommon saying of Julius 


Cesar, that “no music was so charm- © 


ing in his ears as the requests of his 


friends, and the supplication ofthosein — 


want of his assistance.” It would be 


well for many who profess to be chris- — 


tians, did they imitate more clusely this 
pagan. 





REPUTATION. 





As thetime that is past is gone forey- i | 


er; as thel word that escapeth thy lips — 
returneth not again; so is the good — 
name ofa woman when it gocth from” 


took his usual stand. The Philanthro-} nat 
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THE FIELD OF TOULOUSE. 
__ Seat of the Muses. efi dhe: 











For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


LINES 
On hearing Miss Cora —— impart to another 


the feeiings of ver soul. 


CORA, you say, you’ve a“ queer litt!e soul, 
That daily endures the keenest of pain ; 
And likewise so restless it is neath controu] 

That liberty’s wing its oft striving to gain. 


Teil me sweet girl, the cause that it fluttere, 
And why is its pain unceasing to you; 

Js it Venus that to you thus utters, 
** Beware of all youths they’re false and 


” 
untrue. ‘ 


Or is it expos’d to grief’s rending blast, | 
That pierces and wounds each moment you 
breathe, 
Or sighs it alone, on the world’s cheerless 
waste, 
In hopes to be twin'd with Hymen’s green 
wreath, 


Or desponds it in sighs for some lover, 

Whom you cherish’d thro’ friendship sin- 
cere ; 

But alas! since he’s fled the luv'd4ow’r, 

Do you give in return the “ golden hued” 
tear. 


Oh, let mot despair, that sweet little soul, 
Overawe by the mandates of grief, 
And tho’ fortune’s bleak waves, around it, 
should roll, 
O grant it kind Father the sweetest relief. 





Let it seek for its aid Religion‘s pure rill, | 
And find the retreat where it fondly doth | 
lave; 
‘To merse in the stream, the soul shall be still | 
And freed from all pangs, as it bears to, 
the grave. ROLLA 
_——EED 4 ae 
ON A LADY'S INQUIRING OF A GENTLE- 
MAN WHAT WAS LOVE? 
SINCE, madam you see, 
The learned agree, 
No words can express what is Jove: 
By actions let‘s try 





How both you and I 
May better our knowledge improve. 





Nay, old man, go not to the field, 
Unless thy heart‘s to pity steel’d ; 
I would not view that deadly dance 
For all tne treasure oce in France. 


For now I ventur‘d but to see 
If any living there might be ; 
I pass‘d glong---all silent ; dead ! 
They rested on their grassy bed. 


Oh! but it was a fearful sight, 

To see that field in the lonely night ; 
Just one wild wand ‘ring glance | threw, 
And clos‘d my eyes to shun the view. 


A murm‘ring sound stole on my ear, 

It seem‘d the sigh of some one near ; 
I call‘d, but no reply was given ; 

A soul had wing'd its flight to heav’n! 


again, again, a low strange sound ! 

’Twas the blast ef night, as it swept the 
ground, 

Lifting the plumes all bloody and low, 

That once wav’d bright on the warrior’s 
brow. 


Then Julian czme, and we went on, 
In vain—there was no living one ; 
But many an English mother‘s care, 
And many a lady’s love lay there. 


There was one spot, where something bright 
Was glitt’ring in the pale moonlight ; 

Oh! blessed virgin ! who might be 
Unmov’d, that mournful sight to see ! 


’Twas a warrior-youth, whose golden hair 
All lightly wav’d on the dewy air, 

And the moon-beam resting on his face, 
Gave ita sad, unearthly grace. 


A broken sword beside him lay, 


{: fuil’d him on that desperate day : 
Siumb’rieg he seem’d, but he drew no 


breath, 
His sleep was the heavy sleep of death. 


Nay, go not, go not to the field, 
Unless thy heart’s to nature steel’d 5 





For all the treasure once in France, 
world not view that deadly dance! 
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FROM THE CHARLESTON TIMES. 


The following Lines are offered as a Tribute 
to the Memory of the late Davip Ram- 
say, Esq. M. BD. the Historian of South 
Carolina, who died on the 6th of May uni- 
yersally lamented. } 


“ Future Times shall hear of thee.” 
Osstaw. 
“SHALL the great soul of RAMSAY quit 
this earth, 
ee © © &¢ ¢ # & and ev’ry Muse 
* Astonish’d into silence, shun the weight 
“ Of honors dus to his illustrious name ?” 
Shall History, shall Scieece et his tomb 
Oft pensive meet, and shall sage *Poddia 
Seek in vain midst Learning*‘s choicest 
flow‘rs 
For magic Poesy‘s tributary wreath ? 
My humble Muse shall rather raise the song 
And weave a chaplet round in hallow“ urn. 


Ye sages of the state, your tears are gems, 
Which falling upon Ramsay‘s sacred grave, 
Shall shed a lustre unobscur‘d by time, 
Admir‘d by Wisdom, and approv‘d by 
Truth : 

And ye alas! South Carolina‘s tsons, 

For whom he oft has turn‘d the classic 
page— 

Say, can e‘er him unmindful prove, 

Of him whose care was your unripen‘d age? 

“Let ev'ry generous yeuth his praise pro- 
claim, 

“Who wand‘ring thro‘ the world’s rude for. 
est wide : 

“By him hath oft been taught his course to 
frame, 

“To Virtue‘s sweet abodes, and Meav‘n-as- 
piring fame.” 

But not alone where splendid Science reigns 

Has Wisdom consecrated Ramsay‘s claim : 

Where dire Disease and languid Penury 

Are wont to breathe the pity-moving sigh, 

Philanthropy records his deathless name. 


How sacred Grief around his Tomb ap- 
pears ! 

*Pedia, a word signifing Education. 

tDr. Ramsay dedicated his History of this 


| 


oe 














—— 


His Children, Friends, a State dissolv‘d in 
tears! ! 
But whence our sorrowing eyes ? 
Faith, like an angel, clad in Robes of 
Light, 
Dispels the cloud that veils our mortal 
sight, 
And pcints beyord the skies, j. 
—: 6 aa 
AN EXTRACT. 
“ Our Father who art in Heaven !” 
ART thou my Father ?---Then no more 
My sins shall tempt me to despair ; 
My Father pities and forgives, 
And hears a child’s repentant prayer. 


Art thou my Father ?—-Let me strive 
With all my powers to learn thy will: 
To make thy service all my care, 
And all thy wise commands fulfil. 


Art thou my Father ?---Teach my heart 
Compassion for another‘s woe, 
And ever to each child of thine 
A brother‘s tenderness to show. 


Art thou my Father ?---Then I know 

When pain, or want, or griefs oppress 
They come but from a Father‘s hand, 

Which wounds to heal, afflicts to bless 
Art thou my Father ?---Then in doubt 

And darkness, when I groupe my way-+. 
T hy light shall shine upon my path, 

And make my darkness like thy day. 


Art thou my father ?---Thenno more 
Tremble my soul at Death‘s alarms j 
He comes, a messenger of love, 
T o bear me to a Father‘s arms. 
Seo 
THE SOLDIER‘S GRAVE. 
Wut Lp o‘er the sleeping Hero‘s tomb, 
The cypress dark is seen to wave, 
The martial laurel there shall bloom, 
And both shall deck the Soldier‘s grave.~ 
When Spring returns the earth to cheer, 
She first his sod shall dress in green ; 
There her first fiow‘rets shall appear, 
And there her choicest gifts be seen. 
And oft while summer‘s sun prevails, 
And evening zephyrs softly breathe, 
Fair Freedom there her son bewails, 


State te the Youth of Sonth Garelina. ; And tw ines his stene with many a wreath: 
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NEW-YCRK: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1815. 








Intelligence, 





Since our last great and important 
news have reached us by the way of 
England and Boston trom the Euro- 
pean continent—the Defeat of Bona- 
parte by the Duke of Wellington and 
the Prussian general Blucher,after one 
of the most bloody battles that perhaps 
was ever recorded It lasted four days, 
the two first of which, Bonaparte with 
his concentrated army, compelled the 
allies to fall back on their different di- 
visions, which it is said occupied a 
line in front of 40 miles The Duke 
of Wellington’s official despatch of 
this battle is dated at Waterloo, in 
Belgium, 40 miles back from where 
it commenced, and is dated the 19th 
of June ; by which it appears that Bo- 
naparte on the 15th of June attacked 
with his whole force the Prussians un- 
der Blucher who formed the left wing, 
at a place called Thuin; and that after 
a hard day’s fighting he succeeded in 
driving them from their position to a 
place called Sambref, where the Prus- 
sians were again attacked by a part of 


the French army the next day, which |) 


is said to have been “resisted with 
great gallantry and success ;” however 
it appears at the end of this day the 
Prussians fell back ‘to Waterloo, as 


did the Duke of Wellington from a” 


a place called Quartre Brass, where he 
had been attacked by the other division 
of the French army under Kellerman 
to prevent his joining Blucher. Here 
it is said “ several successive attacks 
were made and resisted with great ob- 
stinacy, and great slaughter was made 
on both sides. Here the Duke of 
Brunswick was killed.” The next day 
(the 17th) Wellington and Blucher 
joined at Waterloo, where it is said 


Bonaparte that day made his last great | 
effort, by violent and successive at- | 
tacks from 10 o’clock in the morning |! 


until seven in the evening, all of which 
were repuleed. The account goes on 











' 





| 
‘ 


- vice. 


to state, that * in the evening Buiow 
having come up upon the flauk of the 
French with his corps which had not 
been enguged, enabled Wellington, 
in turn, to advance with the whole of 
the army, forcing Bonaparte from all 
his positions, and compelling him to 
retreat in great confusion ; taking at 
the same time 150 cannon with their 
ammunition, and two Eagles Biucher 
continued the pursuit all night, and 
the next morning tock 60 cannon be- 
longing tothe Imperial Guard, and 
several cafriages and baggage belong- 
ing to Bonaparte. At this point the 
intelligence ends.” 

The Duke of ‘Vellington in his 
despatch says, his loss bas been im- 
mense, and enumerates from unoffi- 
cial returns, given at the end of the 
second day, among the slain, the names 
of two lieutenant-generals, four colo- 
nels, five lieuten nt colonels, seven 
majors, .hirteen captains, two licutes: 
nants and two ensigns. Among the 
wounded are mentioned eight lieute- 
nant-generals, five colonels, sixteen 
lieutenant-colonels, thirteen majors, 
eleven captains, & twenty-two lieuts. 

The Duke of B: unswick was killed, 
and the Prince of Orange badly woun- 
ded. The generals killed, are Sir 
Thomas Picton, and Sir H. Ponsoby. 

By unofficial accounts the French 
loss is estimated at 20,000 killed and 
wounded, and it is said that Jerome 
Bonaparte is killed, and that Bertrand 
and Vandamme are prisoners. 


A Russian ship has been fitted out 


at the expense of Count Romanzoff, 


Chancellor of Russia, to sail in the 
course of the summer ona scientific 
expedition to the South Seas. It is 
to be commanded by Kotzebue, son of 
the celebrated Kotzebue. who is @ 
Lieutenant in the Russian naval set 
He accompanied Kruzenstern, 
in the Vadeshda, in his voyage round 
the world. 


Particulars of the death of Prince 
Berthier: For some days preveding-4 
remarkable chaige in his manner had 
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been observed. General Sacken who 
dined with him on the 31st May at his 
father-in-law’s (ihe Duke of Bavaria.) 
told him, he was charmed at seeing 
him. among the small number of per- 
sons who had remained faithful to their 
King. These words disconcerted him 
so, that he was at a loss for an answer. 
He had passed ali the morning of the 
Ist at the window, observing with a 
perspective glass the Russian troops 
as they went on: he afterwards went 
up to the third story of the apartment 
of his children : he dismissed his ser- 
vant and threw himselfout of the win- 
dow. His son, yet a child, endeavor- 
ing to catch him by the foot, was near- 
lv dragged out with him. The fall 
was so violent, from the height, that 
he was killed upon the spot, his head 
being wholly fractured. 

By the arrival ofa vessel at Norfolk, 
in a short passage trom Hayti, informa- 
tion is received that the army sent out 
from Spain to oppose the Patriots, had 
taken Carthagena after a short seige, 
and that the Patriot Army was totally 
dispersed ; the troops as well as the in- 
habitants generally whe had embraced 
the cause of the Patriots, had fled in 
all directions; numbers had taken 
shipping for New Orleans. 

The United States Sloop of War 
Hornet, capt. Biddle, arrived at this 
port on Sunday last, from a cruise be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. On her 
return, she touched at St. Salvadore fo 
supplies, and sailed from thence on the 
20th of June, 

The Hornet and Peacock after the 
capture of the Penguin, proceeded in 
company round the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and on the 29th of April, in S. 
lat. 38 and E. 33, were chaced by a 74. 
They soon seperated, and the 74 pur- 
sued the Hornet for 7 hours. She re- 
ceived several shot in her hull and 
through her sails, and only escaped in 
consequence of throwing over her 
Suns, shot, cables provisions, &c. 


Capt. Biddle has recovered from the 
\ 





wounds received in the action with the 
Penguin; and Lieutenant Conner is | 


: said to be doing well.—-Com. Adv. 





The Neptune has arrived in the Dela- 
ware from England, having on board 
Messrs. Bayard and Crawford. Messrs. 
Gallatin and Clay were left in London, 
forming a commercial treaty. 

It is reported that our squadron in 
the Mediterranean has captured an Al- 
gerine frigate and a sloop of war. 

Mississippiand Ohio. Weperceive 
by the Cincinnati Gazette of July 15, 
that barges and steam-boats now as- 
cend these rivers regularly with car- 
goes and passengers from New-Or- 
leans, &c. a distance of 1800 miles in 
84 or what they call 28 running days. 
—Col. 





———_— 
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Nuptial. 
ss MARRIED, 

By the rev. Mr. Kuypers, Mr. Benjamin 
Conkling, to Miss Mary Johnston, both of 
this city, 

By the rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Paul Spencers 
of Albany, to Miss Hannah Shipley, of this 
city. 

By the rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Vincent Fran- 
cis Kenny, to Miss Georgiana Bartlett, both 
of this city. 

Bv the rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. Andrew T. 
Goodrich, to Miss Sarah Tuttle, both of this 
city. 
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Obituary. 








The city Inspector reports the death of 64 
persons, during the week ending on the 29th 
day of July—of whom 15 were men, 14 wo- 
men, 19 boys, and 16 girls, 


DIED. 


Mrs. Reed, wife of Mr. Colin Reed. 

Mr. John Horn, aged about 70. 

Mr. Henry Bartholf, aged 63 years. 

At Harlem, on Saturday last, in the 45th 
year of her age, Mrs. Susan Milledoler, wife 
of the rev. Philip Milledoler. 

Yesterday morning,at the house of his son, 
Stephen Bartine, in Mile Square, Township 
of Yonke1s, county of Westchester, Mr. 
John Bartine, aged onr HUNDRED AND 
THREE YEARS, 5S months and 8 days. Was 
a resident in this city about half a century, 
had.a clear recollection of it for upwards of 





90 years, 
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EPITAPH. pockets were found an empty boitle, 
and a number of cracker has left 


[Published by request. ] 


In Memory of 
MRS. WINEFRED WETMORE, 
‘WIFE OF NOAIL WETMORE, 
Matron of the New-Yor! City Hospital, 
Who, for 7 years, faithfully discharged the 
duties of ber office to the sick 
and the distressed. 
She was a child of Grace; an affectionate 
Wife ;,a tender Mother, anda 
sincere Friend. 


She died in Christ, April 11th, 1815, | 


aged 46 years 5 months. 
@ 
AUGUST. 
Fair plenty now begins her golden reign, 
The yellow fields thick wave with ripen’d 
grain, — 

Joyous the swains renew their sultry toils, 
And bear in triumph home the harvest's 


wealthy spots. 


SHOCKING. 








~~~ _-_ —_ 








A jury of inquest was called to ex- 
amine the body ofa person, lately found | 
dead in a field, belonging to Mr. Isaac | 
Church, in Norwalk, (Con.) It was | 
supposed to be the body of Mr. David 
Bennett, who has been a resident of 
Norwalk a number of years, as he had 
not been seen since the Saturday pre- 
ceding ; the verdict of the Jury, Casu- 
alty. ‘The sight of this object,’ says. 
our informant, (who was one of the Ju 
ry)! ‘is still fresh in my memory, he 
was found a few feet from the fence 
which he probably crept over to shelt- 
er himself from sight, being doubtless 
in a high state of intoxication. He 
could not be recognized by any thing 
except his cloathing, as he had become 
entirely putrid, and by the smell, which 
was dreadful, was found !—not a parti- 
cle of flesh was to be seen on his head ; 
doubtless it was torn from his scull by 
dogs, as his hair lay at the distance of 
6 feet from his body! hiscloathing pre- 
served the flesh in some degree, yet so 
far putrid as to render it impossible to 








remove itin any regular manner; in his ‘ 








a respectable family, consisting of a 
wife and 3 or 4children.” Let the aw- 
ful death of Bennett be a warning 'to all 
who make too frequent and immoder- 
ate use of spirituous liquor. Whenin 
a state of intoxication, death may over- 
take us, and our flesh, like his, may be 
devoured by dogs! 








GENUINE 
FRENCH-CREEK 
SENECA OIL. 


Jin excellent and afittroved medicine, 


OR the benefit of our fellow-men, it is 
made known, that it may be used as an 
excellent remedy in the following Diseases 
and Cases, viz. 
Ifevery morning fasting, about a tea spoon- 


fulistaken inwardly, it is an excellent reme- — 


dy against the Consumption, provided itis 
not of an old standing, and proper diet is 
observed at the same time. If itis taken 
now and then, it strengthens the stomach 
and breast, causes an easy respiration, and 
strengthens, in general, the whole body, and 
preserves health, causing a good appetite to 
eat. 

If this Spring On is applied outwardly, it 
becomes in particular a very fine remedy 
against Rheumatism, and pain in the limbs, 
in Sprains, Dislocations, various kinds 
Swellings, and the like ; in those cases it 
must be well rubbed into the parts affected 
hefore the tire. The Indians are accustomed, 
in violent Head-Aches, to annoint their tem- 
ples with it, that they may find relief. Upon 
the whole, this Oil is of so great esteem 
among the Indians in those parts, that they 
use it in all disorders above mentioned. 

Sold by 
HULL & BOWNE, 


DrvuGGISTS,y 


May 13, (3m) No. 146 Pear}-street. 
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THREE DOLLARS per annum, or fifty- 
two numbers, by JAMES ORAM, No. 102 
Water-Street, a little below the Cofiee- 
House, New-York. City Subscribers to 
pay one half, and country subseribers the 


whole, in advance. 
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